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Green Licoom Gossip. 


a ae ee 


Mr Kenneth, the well-known theatrical agent, expired on Tuesday 
the 29th inst. He, some years since, disposed of his business, and has 
since been in very reduced circumstances. He married a daughter 
of the celebrated Jerry Sneak Russell, and one of lis daughters is on 
the stage as a vocalist. 

Standigl, the celebrated bass singer, was expected to arrive in 
London, from Vienna, yesterday. 

Her Masesty’s THearre.—On Thursday the 7th inst., according 
to announcement, Mr Scott, the auctioneer, attended the theatre for 
the purpose of proceeding with the gale of the properties, Ac. con- 
nected with the establishment, and after some delay, stated that all 
had been purchased by Mr Lee, on the part of Lord Ward, for 
£10750, or thereabouts. 

We hear that Mr Ebsworth is to give a concert in Queen Street 
Hall, on Tuesday next; at which, Miss Rainforth, Miss M. Cruise, 
Mr Sam. Cowell, and some Amateur Friends will appear. 

Mr Sam. Cowell takes his benefit at the Adelphi, on Monday, and 
has postponed his departure from Edinburgh, in order to give Mr 
Ebsworth the advantage of his inimitable comic talent. 


RacHet anp THE Bonaparte Famity.—There is a curious story 
(savs a Paris corr spondent), current in the fashionable circles, to ac- 
unt for the order prohibiting all persons except members of the im- 
perial family from a lopting the imperial livery for their servants. 
An actress of one of the theatres, who is said to be a favourite of a 
member of the imperial family, has for some time past adopted the 
imperial livery. She has a very pretty coupe, in which she gues out 
frequently, but the livery of her servants has not attracted much notice. 
Wishing to cut a great figure at the Promenade of Longchamps, she 
requested her “friend” to lend her his carriage, and as he had nothing 
to refuse, the request was granted. She invited a great and celebrated 
tragedienne to accompany her, and the two ladies in the imperial 
carriage, with four horses and a piqueur in front, made their appear- 
ance on the Champs Liiysees. When the carriage 
Guard-house at the corner of the Rue 


came near the 
de Chaillot, the non-commis- 
sioned officer, seeing the imperial carriage and the imperial livery, 
ordered the drums to beat. The guard turned out and presented arms. 
When the officer in command came out of the guard-house, and re- 
cognired an actress in the carriage, he was very indignant, and im- 
mediately drew up a report to the Colonel, by whom it was forwarded 
to the Commander-in-Ciief. Not long after this scene at the guard- 
house, the carriage d’emprunt, was met by that of the Emperor and 
Empress, and the Empress is said to have asked the Emperor who the 
ladies were. The Emperor said he would learn from the Prefect of 
Police, and on his arrival at the palace the Prefect was sent for. An 
inquiry commenced, and all the facts came out. The member of 
the family who acted so thoughtlessly was severely censured; and 
the officer was thanked for his report. Then came the order in the 
Moniteur about the imperial livery. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN PHARISEES 
COMPARED. 


By J, W., Author of ‘‘ The Sabbath Hand-Book." 


(Continued from our last.) 


‘THEY say, and do not; for they bind heavy burdens and lay 
them on men’s shoulders,—but they themselves will not touch 
them with one of their fingers.” 

Is not this a true picture of our modern Pharisees? ‘They are 
continually plotting and pestering the Legislature to make laws 
for restraining the people from the very practices they themselves 
indulge in ad libitum. They want the Post-Oflice closed on Sun- 
day, on pretence ot consideration for the persons employed - but 
in reality to prevent people in general from getting newspapers 
or letters which might divert them from the Kirk—expecting, 
too, if the mails could be stopped, the railway companies would 
not find it worth while to run Sunday trains, and this would fur- 
nish pharisaical shareholders with an argument against Sunday 
trains altogether. 

The leading Pharisees are generally men of wealth and lei- 
sure, who can avail themselves of six days in the week for cor- 
respondence and amusement, while the operative, the labourer, 
the shopman, the struggling tradesman, has but one day, and of 
that one they conspire to deprive him, on pretence of anxiety for 
the welfare of his body 
tences is transparent to all who have eyes to see, in the manner 
in which the Pharisees avoid all such *‘ burdens” themselves 
‘They cry out for laws to diminish the number of public houses 
and keep them totally closed on Sunday—to stop all public con- 
veyances accessible to the masses—to shut all reading-rooms, 
museums, picture galleries, tea gardens, and above all the Crys- 
tal Palace, while they can or do enjoy these, either in their own 
houses or their club-rooms—in their own or hired carriages. 
Public exhibitions that they can visit any other day, they can 
easily dispense with on Sunday; they can dine sumptuously 
and sip their wine and toddy, attended by their hard-wrought 


and soul! The hollowness of such pre- 
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ing of the Jewish 


domestics, TO whom they allow little or noth 9 


Sabbath they would inflict on the community. 

They can employ their male servants both abroad and in their 
houses, while their cooks and other female attendants enjoy 
little or no relaxation from their daily labour. 

While they hold and endeavour to enforce the doctrine of a 
Jewish Sabbath. they should imitate the ar w's consistency. 
They should kindle no fires, they should cook no victuals, nor 
perform any other domestic labour, much less parade the streets 
in carriages. But while in all these things they exhibit the 
grossest partiality and inconsistency, avoiding the ‘* burdens” 
they would bind upon others, are they not justly styled Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ? 

They get up “ public meetings,” as they call them, which they 
contrive to pack with their excited dupes, so as to make it danger- 
ous to life and limb to dissent from their intolerant dogmas, and 
then pass resolutions in direct contradiction to the opinions of the 
rational and peaceably disposed portion of the community, upon 
whose patience or apathy they have had too much reason to cal- 
culate. 

I proceed to analyze a recent one of these pharisaical meetings, 
held in Dr Peddie’s Church, though it was divested of the more 
ageravated character of some former meetings where dissentients 
sufiered personal violence, and were put in fear of their lives ; 
yet the genuine spirit of the party were sufficiently manifest. 

It was got up by the Sabbath Alliance. Large placards an- 
nounced it to be ‘* A Great Meeting of the Working Classes, 
for petitioning Parliament to close the Crystal Palace on the 
Sabbath Day, and for procuring a half holiday, like that in Man- 
chester, for the working people, the Right Hon. the Lord Pro- 
vost in the Chair.” 

At th ; appointed hour the place was crowded to excess with 
between two and three thousand people, chiefly of the working 
classes, and many could not obtain admittance. ‘The Lord Pro- 
vost took the chair and called on some munister to open the 
meeting, which he did in an inflated harangue of nearly half-an- 
hour long, the drift of which was to extol the pharisaical obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and hurl fierce denunciations against all 
who dared to dissent. 

This done, the Lord Provost commenced his speech of another 
half-hour, apparently speaking against time (though it was an- 
nounced that the speakers were to be all working men). He 
dwelt on the holiness and utility of the Sabbath, and said that 
all parties were to have fair play (as it had been announced that 
amendments would be made), that he had made a condition with 
his party that such was to be the case. With this ‘‘ thread of 
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gandour ‘midst a web of wiles,” all his proceedings were on one 
side. He gave his own opinion at great length, uttering several 
gross fallacies, which he could not but know to be such, viz., 
that he thought the w rking men of Edinbur; gh an throughout 
Scotland could an | mis nit h ive a halt . holi l F ily on Ss itur lay, the 
Same | as Manchester. Phat if they allowed the religious churace 
ter of the Sabbath to be interfered with, they would be obliged to 
work seven days instead of six, for the same waves or less, &e., 
&c., in the usual slang of the ultra Sabbatarians, as if men were 
cattle, and could not, in these times, when the supply of labour 1s 

scarce equal to the demand, make conditions as to how they wou'ld 

| a services. 

” Nex commenced the workin y men’s speech s and resolutions, 
St hence of the latter consisting of truisms. which nobody inclined 
to dispute, about the holiness and utility of a day of rest. ‘Then 
came the main resolution, which indeed was the pivot on which 
the meeting was intended to turn, viz., to denounce the « pening 
of the Crystal Palace, and petition Parliament to keep it close’. 
The spe: akers to this and the previous resolutions uttered mostly 
Pharisaical common-places, in such violent nonsensical harangues, 
and with such gestures, that one who did not understand the 
promptings they had undergone, might have thought them 
** furious and fatuous,” 

But now came the speech of the evening. A calm and sen- 
sible working man moved an amendment to the effect, that as 
we were strangers to the wants and wishes of the people of Lon- 
don, we had no right to dictate m their aflairs, nor interfere with 
their morals, while our own were in a very doubtful state. By 
perseverance he was partially heard, amid tremendous clamour 
and interruption ; and on a show of hands, a very credita 
hibition of more than a third of the meeting was held up in 
favour of the amendment. ‘The original resolution, and a pre- 
pared long petition, was then read and carried. By this time it was 
about eleven o’clock, and the wily chairman barred discussion on 
the ridiculous resolution about the half holiday, which was indeed 
nothing but a palpable ruse to gull simple men mto agreeing to 
the petition. He well knew that such a regulation, except in 
‘* mills and factories,” is utterly impossible. If he, like his pre- 
decessor, condescends to do the dirty work of the Pharisees, 
they will find him employment enough, and thus impair bis use- 
fulness for anything better 

Strange that the modern Pharisees, like those of old, seek to 
mend the stream without acts nip ting tro cure the fountain tO 
clip off the branches ot vice without meddling with the root. 

Intemperance, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 1s the re- 
eult of mental, moral, or physical deeradatior, or b: d example 
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preaching, 28 well as the incessant drumming of teetotallers, has 
been tried in vain to avert the consequences; nothing but ele- 
vating the man, and improving his circumstances, will be of any 
avail,—all the rest is quackery. 

It is a humiliating fact, that surrounding nations, with their false 
religions, their infidelity and Sabbath desecration, are sober. 
Even England, with its Prelacy and Puseyism, contrasts advan- 
tageously with religious Scotland,—‘ the most religious nation 
on the face of the earth,”—the land of bibles and of tracts, where 
we have a Dr Candlish and a Peter Drummond, “ the seraphic 
seedsman,”—clergy and missionaries innumerable, whose pure 
doctrine runs through our land like a flood,— 

“Nae poisoned sour Armenian stank 
We ever taste; 
Frae Calvin's well aye clear we drink— 
O sic a feast |” 
Yet in this very favoured land, the people are the most drunken 
under the sun! 

** Oh tell it not in Gath,” that in our super-sanctified cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, of every man, woman, and child, one 
in seventeen, or one in twenty-two, are proven to be notorious 
drunkards. It matters not which city enjoys the ‘*‘ bad emi- 
nence,” nor how near Dundee and other towns come up to the 
standard—Scotland is drunken and increasing in drunkenness ! 

Calvinism it would seem, is so sublime and etherial a substance, 
that it requires to be diluted, not with ginger beer and soda water, 
as some pretend, but with good strong ale and toddy. Now and 
then a few ‘*‘ godly priests, wi’ reverence be it spoken,” and not 
a few godly elders, are found to qualify the doctrine in this way, 
and hence wicked people take occasion to scoff. 

The new Pharisaical dodge is the bill of Forbes Mackenzie, the 
disgrace of Liverpool—for torturing publicans and grocers, 
so as to make the sale by retail of excisable liquors next to im- 
possible on week days, and totally impossible on Sundays. Will 
this cure the evil? Not a bit of it. 

But while we denounce the crafty misleaders of the people, 
and fearlessly combat and expose spiritual wickedness in high 
places—the frauds and violence of the Pharisees, lay and cleri- 
cal—we ought to qualify our resentment against their unhappy 
dupes, whose minds have been so warped and stunted by priest- 
craft, that they are scarcely responsible agents. We ought to 
pity and pardon them even in their violence, insolence, and folly. 

Then with regard to the lamentable drunken habits of the 
community, look at their contemptible quackery, of diminishing 
public houses and shutting them up on Sunday, to keep people 
from sinning by rendering it impossible to sin! What merit in 
such virtue? This was not the way God acted towards man in 
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paradise. He placed the temptation in man’s way to prove his 
obedience, which otherwise would have been worthless as that of 
a mere machine. This they extol as the perfection of divine 
wisdom and justice, while they dare to act in direct contradic- 


tion ! 


But there is ground for hope. We have of late years seen va- 
rious prevailing fallacies explode, and trust in the growing intelli- 
gence of the people to shake off these disgraceful ** burdens,” and 
shew themselves to be rational, independent beings, worshippers 
of Jesus Christ, not of arrogant priests. 


( To he contrnued., ) 


Edinburgh Amusements. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Mrs Stirling closed her brief engagement here on Saturday last. 
The house was equally crowded and brilliant us on the former occa- 
sion of her benefit. ‘The pieces were “ Masks and Faces,” and “ The 
Ladies’ Battle.”” The latter comedy is no doubt an interesting one, 
and in The Countess D’ Autreval ( Mrs Stirling), the power of “ woman’s 
wit” is shown to great advantage: still, it is alone in such a character 
as Mrs Woffington that the peculiar talent of the actress is fully dis- 
covered. ‘The one is of French extraction—the other genuine British; 
and, as Peg Woffington herself says, she “ was never made to walk on 
stilts.” At the close, Mrs Stirling was enthusiastically called before 
the curtain, when she addressed the audience in the following terms:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen.— We actors seldom shine in speech when 
the words are our own. For all that, | must say something to you 
from my own heart instead of from an author’s head. 1| want to thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for several things—for your company— 
your indulgence—and your intelligence. Oh! if you knew what 
strength, what courage, what wings it gives us actors to see every mo- 
ment that we are understood, and to feel that we are felt—you would 
understand the temptation that makes me linger a moment before | 
bid farewell to my kind friends before the curtain—to my liberal cri- 
tics of the press—to Mr Wyndham, the upright and intelligent 
Manager of this Theatre—and to this beautiful city. (Loud applause.) 
And now, | must be careful not to weary your kindness. 1 shall not 
again intrude upon you until | can bring with me some new creation 
to justify my visit; meantime my kindest friends, if at any moment 
you have nothing better to think of than Fanny Stirling, think of her 
as your debtor.” (Loud applause. ) 

We were sorry to witness so poor an attendance at the benefit of 
Madlle. D’Antonie, on Monday night. She is certainly one of the 
finest and most agile dancers that have, of late years, appeared on the 
Edinburgh boards. Some of her movements are absolutely astonish- 
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character, 


the house, 


plauded by the audience. On being called before the curtain she was 
presente l witha bouque t. 

We were not present on Tuesday evening, when “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor ’”’ was performed—but have much pleasure in giving 
wdimiussion to the following letter in reference to it: 


Mr Eprror, 


Sir,—If you had the good fortune to witness the representation 
of the “ Bride of Lammermoor ” last night, | am sure you will agree 
with me in considering it, as far as regarded the principal characters, 
a first-rate 
lent as usual; but the Lucy Ashton of Miss Page was beyond all 
praise, if alone on the ground of the high originality displayed in the 
personation. It was superior to anything | have ever seen, and | have 
witnessed the piece pretty often, 

[ read your Review regularly, and think your criticism very fair. 
You preserve a proper degree of independence, and administer reproof 
or praise, I think, conscientiously. Far be it from me to interfere 
with your prerogative, further than to direct your attention, perhaps 
more closely, to the merits of the young lady I have mentioned. I do 
not doubt in the least, that your perception of talent and genius has 
long ago discerned the germs of both in her representations; and I 
for one am ready to stake my reputation as a judge of true ability on 
the assertion, that there is not at present on the stage a young lady who 
has so early developed the possession of great dramatic powers, and 
who promises soon to reach the acme of popularity. Such talent as 
she possesses is sure to be appreciated; but the more readily when the 
friendly pen of true criticism directs to where it may be found.—lI 
am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 


On the first appearance of Misa Page at the Adelphi, we expressed 
ourselves very favourably of her acting, and since then have fre- 
quently reiterated the same opinion. She is not only an actress of 
very considerable ability—improvable and improving, too—but a 
young lady of high character and amiable disposiuon. Of Mr Powrie 
we have repeatedly recorded our opinion. Indeed he has long been in 
a position to disregard our praise or censure. He is truly excellent in 
all the personations he undertakes—giving a liie-like reality to the 
whole, which never fails to elicit the warmest expressions of admira- 
tion. In Wandering Nleenie, last night, he did full justice to the fitful 
pathos and wild energy of that truly poetic creation of the late Mr 
Aikin, an author as well as a superior actor. 

Mr Sam. Cowell—who is every night rapturously encored—takes 
his farewell, with a benefit, on Monday night first. He will no doubt 
introduce something new, and we as little doubt that the house will be 


a bumper. 
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as Starbeam,in “ The Star of the Rhine,” her favourite 
she seems truly celestial. Notwithstanding the thinness of 
she danced with great spirit, and was enthusiastically ap- 
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performance. Gourlay was in good trim,—VPowrie excel- 
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PERFORMANCES OF THE WEER. 


riday, 8th inst-——The Reigning tavourite—The Ladies’ Battle- 
La Vivandiere. 

Saturday, 9th inst.—Masks and Faces—The Ladies’ Battle—Ballet 
Divertissement. 

Monday, 11th inst—Ramah Droog, or the Hil! Fort of the Kyber 
Pass—Star of the Rhine—The Critic—Ballet Divertissement. 

Tuesday, | 2th inst.—Vhe Bride of Lammermvoor—The Critic—Ramah 
droog. 

Wednesday, 13th inst —The Roll of the Drum—The Critic—The Lady 
of the Lake. 

Thursday, \4th inst—The Rose of Ettrick Vale—The Wandering Boys 

Dumb Gir! of Genoa. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES—Easter Pieces. 
( Continued fre m our last.) 

Tue O_tympic.—Auber and Scube’s “ Marco Spada ’”’ was produced 
here under the title of * Salvatori, or the Bandit’s Daughter.” The 
piece was very creditably performed, and many of the effects, being of 
the highest order of melo-dramatic excellence, were vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

Sr James’s Tueatrs.—Mr Robert Houdin is again astounding the 
Londoners and strangers with his Seances fantastiques. The house 
has been well filled, both at morning and evening performances. 

AstLey s AMPHITHEATRE.—This far-famed place of entertainment 
opened also on Easter Monday, under the new lesseeship of Mr Wil- 
liam Cooke. The opening piece is entitled “ Amakosa, or Scenes of 
Kaftir Warfare;’ the author is the well-known Mr E. Fitzball. ‘The 
entertainments concluded at a late hour with “ Mr and Mrs Pringle.” 

SurreyY..—The Laster production here was a new three act leger- 
dary drama called “ The Spirits of the Night, or the Legend of the 
Lake.” The story is drawn out to a most tiresome length; but the 
parts were well sustained. A musical drama, called “ Our Nelly,” fol- 
lowed, in which some excellent music and dialogues formed a pleasing 
contrast to the heaviness of the first piece. Miss Nelson was much 
applauded in some songs by her father. ‘Tlie scenery was by Danby 
and Calleott, and received several rounds of applause. 

City or Loxpon.—The performances commenced here with “ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife.’ Charles Pitt was the Leon, and without 
entering into detail, we can say, with full recollection of many by-gone 
celebrities, that we never saw the character better sustained. After 
the comedy, some views were exhibited of the Funeral Procession of 
Napoleon through Paris. The burlesque of “ Abon Hassan,” intro- 
duced Mr Clarence, the Norwich manager, who is « comedian of con- 
siderable nonehalance and humour, singing an excellent song. The 
burlesque was well got up. 

Vicroria.—The novelty at this theatre was a drama called ‘* The 
Regicide, or the Days of Oliver Cromwell and the Civil Wars of Eng- 
and.” The other pieces were “ The Slave Hunt,” and the fairy 
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spectacle of “ Beauty and the Beast.” The getting up of these en- 
tertainments reflects great credit on the management. 

STaNDARD.—Mr Anderson has been starring here for six weeks, and 
in all that time the manager, Mr 8S. Douglas, cannot say he has had 
one bad house. The play this week has been “ The Massacre of Glen- 
coe.” The Lady Macdonald of Miss Adelaide Cooke, and the Helen 
of that admirable actress, Mrs R. Honner, could not have been bet- 
ter performed. “Is he Jealous” concluded the evening’s perform- 
ances. On Monday evening hundreds could not obtain admittance. 

Tue Pavitton.—The novelty here on Monday evening was a dra- 
matic play written expressly for Mr M‘Kean Buchanan, and called 
“ The Moors in Spain, or the Horrors of the Inquisition, ’—followed 
by a ballet, called “ Polichenel,” in which Paul Herring played Punch. 
The house has been newly decorated, and an act drop painted, but we 
are sorry to say there was not a good attendance. 

GRECIAN SaALoon.—Two new pieces were produced at this favourite 
place of amusement, the first a romantic drama called “ Eola, the 
Gipsy Girl; a Tale of Quatre Bras :”’ the other an operatical burlesque 
extravaganza entitled “ The Enchanted Wives.” The Enchanting 
Wives would not have been an inapposite title, for two more charm- 
ing young ladies than the Misses Coveney, who sustained the leading 
characters, seldom adorn the circles of matrimonial felicity. Eola 1s 
neatly written, and is full of romantic interest and powerful scenes. 
In this piece, as well as in the burlesque, the Misses Coveney evinced 
considerable talent. The Corps de Ballet here is very good, and in 
addition, a Concert is given every evening. The Saloon is well worth 
a visit. 

Britannia SaLoon.—A grand spectacle, called “ Xanthus of Cyprus, 
or the Elements, Earth, Air, Fire, and Water,” drew a full attendance 
here on Easter Monday,—the scenery, properties, and dresses, are of 
the most splendid description. Herr Hengler on the Tight-rope, and 
“ Herne the Hunter,” concluded the evening’s entertainments. 

British Museum.—No fewer than 26,537 persons visited this na- 
tional exhibition on Monday. 


GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAPTER VIII.—RECOLLECTIONS OF PORTSMOUTH-—continued. 


In addition to the manager’s family, the principal members of 
the Portsmouth company were, when | joined it, Maxfield, Gill, 
Floyer, Herring, Cobham, Gilbert, Musgrove, Stapleton, Mrs Max- 
field, Mrs Sims, Mrs Brereton, Miss Campion (afterw ards Mrs Faulk- 
ner), Miss Downer, and Miss Wheatley. The last-mentioned lady 
married Mr Old, of the Salisbury Theatre. She had a very beautiful 
daughter, who is now, I believe, the wife of Mr H. Hughes, of the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

Mr Muz remained only a season at Portsmouth. He was a noto- 
rious character, remarkable alike for his impudence, vanity, and de- 
ceit. He was a perfect Jeremy Diddler, and the success of his schemes 
strikingly exemplified the truth of Jacques’s shrewd remark, that “a 
man never wanted gold in his pocket as long as he carried plenty of 
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brass in his face.” Mr Muz was very ugly, but very conceited, and 
by the actors he was called symmetry, because he would frequently as- 
sert with much complacency, that although “he was not decidedly 
handsome, yet from the hip to the toe he was symmetry itself.” Mr 
Muz had been an officer in the army, but he had been drummed out 
of his regiment for cowardice. My acquaintance with him at Ports- 
mouth was very short. | met him in after years, and gathered many 
particulars of his various petty scheming adventures. by many old in- 
habitants of the different towns where he visited, he is still remember- 
ed, and by certain old actors and actresses he can scarcely be forgotten. 
Many ludicrous reminiscences will doubtless be occasioned by the 
mention of Mr Muz. Anon | shall communicate many particulars of 
the theatrical career of this extraordinary individual. 

Stapleton was very clever, but somewhat dissipated. He was a 
finished musician and an elegant scholar. His real name was Snow- 
den; he had been a captain in the army. He once attracted much 
public notice and attention by ascending in a balloon with Garnerin. 
He published an account of his ascent, and was much quizzed for 
comparing Epping Forrest to a gooseberry bush. 

Soon after my joining the company, poor Mr Collins died, and his 
children expected to succeed him in the management. Maxfield, 
however, put in his claims, and considered that his long services gave 
him an equal right to succeed Mr Collins. He exerted himself active- 
ly to attain his purpose. The old manager was scarcely dead before 
Maxfield hastened to the Mayor, and applied for a renewal of the 
license for the ensuing season. Having much influence with the 
* authorities,” lis request was granted. He then made his own terms, 
and was admitted toa share inthe management. Maxfield was gener- 
ally called Joseph Surtace. His accession to power was regarded 
somewhat jealously by the actors, who had little inclination to be 
“ recommended to a man of sentiment.” 

The talented little Kitty Fisher fulfilled a short engagement at 
Portsmouth, and was very popular and attractive. Her amiable dis- 
position and fascinating manners gained her the esteem and affection 
of her acquaintance. Her connection with the company was marked 
by an important incident; she gained the love and admiration of a 
young naval officer, who earnestly desired to make her his wife. He 
was the Hon. Mr Bertie, a son of the Earl of Abingdon. His father 
was dead, and his uncle, Lord Gage, was his guardian. His fiiends natur- 
ally endeavoured to persuade him against cherishing what they deem- 
ed a romantic and silly passion, but their arguments merely quickened 
his love, and he informed his guardian and family of his fixed deter- 
mination to marry Miss Fisher on attaining hismajority. They, how- 
ever, still hopefully trusted to the length of his next voyage to abate 
his affection. But his love “ grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength,” and, true to his plighted troth, he was married. 
His family was scandalised and indignant at this seeming mis-alliance, 
but the amiable qualities and winning disposition of his wife gradually 
worked a reconciliation. About six months after marriage he obtain- 
ed a ship, and quitted his young wife full of hope of future happiness. 
I saw him set sail, and with Mrs Bertie, watched the ship until the 
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sunset gun boomed over “ the waste of waters,” and the white glitter- 
ing sails disappeared in the distance. He never returned; his ship 
went down with all hands on board. The young widow was comforted 
in her affliction by the kindness and attention of her husband’s family. 
A few weeks after the news was received of the loss of the ship, I read, 
in a country newspaper, the following announcement:—* The Hon. 
Mrs Bertie of a posthumous son and heir.” 

Poor Gilbert, who was killed by the fall of the Brunswick Theatre, 
was for several seasons a great favourite at the Portsmouth circuit. 
He sang the comic ballad of “ Cherry Cheeked Patty,” with telling 
effect nearly every night during his engagement. He was a great 
benefit-maker; indeed, the actors would frequently declare that Gil- 
bert could inake a benefit on Salisbury Plain. He generally obtained 
a “Ship’s bespeak,” on which occasion it was customery for officers 
and crew belonging to the vessel to attend the theatre. 

One morning, a man ina dilapidated dress, and bearing evident 
traces of want and long suffering, presented himself at the theatre and 
applied for an engagement. He wished to sing and dance between 
the pieces. The managers were very unwilling to employ him, but 
after much earnest entreaty, they consented to give him an appear- 
ance. He made his debut in a singular manner. After the play a 
“ row’”’ suddenly commenced in the pit, and a sailor was seen shouting 
and struggling among the spectatots. The cry to “turn him out,” 
and to “ look at his cap for the number of his ship” became general; 
but he was nothing daunted, and insisted that “ he had as much right 
to sing as any lubber there.”’ Suddenly he sprang upon the stage, told 
the musicians to “ play up;” and bawled out to the “ lubbers aloft to 
haul up the jib.” His orders were obeyed, and with a hitch of his 
trousers he began singing “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman.” The 
audience were surprised, but their surprise soon grew into delight. 
His manner of hauling the ropes, and his sailor-like appearance, were 
so strikingly characteristic, that the seamen in the house were enthu- 
siastic and uproarious in their demonstrations of approval. This man 
was Miller, the poverty-stricken person whom the managers had re- 
luctantly consented to engage. He became highly popular, and the 
announcement of “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman, and a Wooden 
Shoe dance by Mr Miller,” was a powerful attraction. He sang the 
same song and did the same dance every night for nearly four months 
with undiminished success. He subsequently appeared at the Surrey 
Theatre, and attained a popularity equal to that which attended T. P. 
Cooke some years back. The pieces in which Miller played were nei- 
ther so well written nor so effective as the modern nautical dramas. 
Miller represented the Tar of war-time to the life, omitting nothing 
of the vulgarity, and copying faithfully the manners and actions of the 
sailor as seen in the streets of Portsmouth. T. P. Cooke, on the con- 
trary, was a “ model seaman,” and his acting was marked by a refine- 
ment of feeling adapted to citizens living in these “ piping times of 
peace,” and whose leading idea of a sailor is derived from an occa- 
sional wanderer from a trading vessel in the Thames. 
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